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... , v ho have been careless will respond and show 

gU1 ty ’ • tinn of all that has been done for them. 

their appreciation or <*< 

Let us remember an Association, like any other united 
body we might say with all reverence, the Church, or the 
Arm or Navy, is what its members make ,t to a great ex- 
tent Our Association has the ideals and principles of the 
Parents’ Union, and it is by faithfully standing by everything 
which belongs to the Union we shall make our Association 
what we each want it to be.-Yours sincerely, 


BOOKS. 

A Soldier’s Memories. By General Sir George Young- 
husband. This is an entertaining book with some very in- 
structive glimpses into the life and thoughts of a clever man 
and a great soldier. Those interested in India will enjoy it 
all the more for its vivid descriptions of natives and of frontier 
life. 

Across Asia Minor on Foot. By Childs. A most inter- 
esting description of a journey (just before war broke out) 
taken by the author from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 
A book to read and enjoy during a time of leisure. It does 
not permit of haste. Details about people and places are 
given, with most charming little sidelights from history. 
In view of the present fighting in Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine this book is especially interesting. 

Germany in Defeat. By Count Charles dc Sousa and 
Haldane Macfall. This is a strategic history of the first 

i ase of the war. The maps are very helpful, and the whole 
book most enlightening. 

The Cathedrals of England and Wales. 2 vols. By 
‘ Ugent M - Hou £ her - 8d. each. The Cathedrals of France. 


THE STUDY OF 


FLOWERS FOR CHILDREN 

3 v °l s> Edme Ariambeau. 8d e ., r u T , 

books arc full of delightful pict„ res of the J 

have been found most useful. a s ’ and 

My Picture Poetry Book. Hodder & Stoughton A H 

hgh.ful collect, on, including many by R. L. Stevenson, with 
beautiful illustrations. ’ 

Little Songs. Tom Pierce a u 1 f 

. , * ; e - A book of Poems with 

music tor the nursery. A charming iuo,. v 1 
, ... f . * cn arming little book suitable for 

children from three years old upward. 

The Joyous Book of Singing Games. Collected and 
edited by John Hornby. All children love these, which in- 
clude all our old friends, and some which are less familiar. 


THE STUDY OF FLOWERS FOR 
CHILDREN. 

It struck me that quite young children could be encour- 
aged to learn something about flowers in a way that would 
help them when they come to studying botany. 

I have tried the way I am about to describe with my own 
pupils with some success. I find it interests the children and 
makes them observant and quick in comparing new flow r ers 
with those they know. I have also experienced that from 
year to year children forget the names of the flowers they 
took such pains to learn, and this is a little discouraging to 
them. Other students have mentioned this fact to me as 
well. I think I may say the following way enables children 
to examine the flowers with such attention that the name 
remains fixed in the memory, to the child’s intense joy! 

The children had learned to distinguish root, stem, petals, 
stamens, pistil, and ovary. We began by examining the 
Plant of a daisy. The children described root, stem, and 
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leaves themselves, and then I went on and told them about 
the wonders of the flower-head. By the help of a lens we 
examined the ray and disc florets, which interested them 
immensely. By the bye, it is not always advisable to “ pull 
the flowers to bits ” if one is dealing with sensitive children. 
At the same time one can check the desire of wasteful de- 
struction a few children seem to have by the law, “ Never 
pull a flower to bits unless you are going to learn something 
useful about it.” But I am wandering ! 

A short description of the different parts of the plant is 
written (by the teacher if necessary) in the nature notebooks. 
The lesson (I give twenty minutes one or two afternoons a 
week to this work) is finished, but the children are told to 
bring in any flowers they think are like daisies they may 
come across on their walks. It is a good thing to do this 
work out-of-doors when possible, and the plants should 
always actually be seen growing before examination. The 
next few days the children bring in flowers and more flowers. 

Coltsfoot, groundsel, thistle, dandelion, are brought in 
‘‘all like daisies.” These and many others, milfoil, mari- 
gold, ragwort, are written down in the notebooks, and the 
children do paintings of some of them. At the top of the 

page of paintings is written, 11 Compositae, the Daisy 
Family.” 

V\ e then pass on to the next order : Rosaceae, rose, black- 
n, apple, lady s mantle. One specimen is minutely 
ed, and entered into the book, then the children are 
encouraged to find others like it. 


M , . imsiaKes are made, but these can 

shell H' reCt ' fied ' For example, 1 was presented with a 

Item I' IT' ( " here ' S * image of a dais, ”) 

together ^ ° f e ' ght * We exam ined the said flower 

together, and [ound „ „ s no , re|ated ^ a ^ ^ ^ 


P.N.E.U. 


pioneer work in Scotland 


*3 


The children learn a good 
course, in hunting for “ daisies 
new flowers are found, which 
flower list. 


many flower names, as, of 
and others, a great many 
are entered in the monthly 


Marion King. 


P.N.E.U. PIONEER WORK IN SCOTLAND 

Open your last number of The Parents’ Review at the list 
of P.N.E.U. Branches in England and Scotland; and, at the 
same time, open your atlas at these same countries, marking 
m red ink all the places where we have Branches. Well 
done, England 1 you will say, and Oh, fie ! Scotland 1 to be 
so far behind. Ah, yes ! We Scotch students are well aware 
of the fact, but are determined that in future we may be able 
to put some more red marks on our map of Scotland. We 
have bombarded Edinburgh and Aberdeen as heavily as we 
knew how with pamphlets. Leave Edinburgh alone— it is 
not my business — and turn to Aberdeen. 

Imagine cold, snowy days in the north, and one lone 
student, looking very innocent, but feeling like a guilty con- 
spirator, wending her way in and out among the throng, 
carrying, hidden in her muff, much ammunition — pamphlets ! 
At this house a large envelope is stuffed into the letter-box ; 
but at the next entrance is required as the chairman of the 
schoolboard or a headmaster dwells within. After the usual 
introductory clauses of conversation, fire is opened ; pam- 
phlets, leaflets, the notice of a P.N.E.U. meeting to be held 
in Aberdeen on May 4th are brought forth. More often than 
not comes the fearsome question : “ Yes, but what exactly is 
Miss Mason’s Method?” Has anyone yet managed to 
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answer this question in a few select words as most mterro- 
Uters expect from Miss Mason’s followers? Visit after 
visit is paid, and at each our student’s heart beats a little 
less violently, for she gets accustomed to the numerous ques- 
tions which are sprung upon her, and gains experience in 
talking to jealous educationalists ! Thus is the attack made. 

^ The eventful day arrives, and with it much rushing to and 
fro from house to hall with nature note books and Century 
books (lent by some of our kind young friends as illustrations 
of P.U.S. work), examination papers, pictures, etc. Now 
comes evening, accompanied by that dreadful thought : “Will 
anyone be there for Miss Parish to address?” Such is the 


anxiety of pioneer work ! 

Miss Parish gives an account of the principles and work 
of the P.U.S. to an attentive, and I think I may safely say, 
interested audience. No enthusiasm, of course, as the sub- 
ject is so very new to these northern listeners. Those four 
letters — P.N.E.U. — which mean so much to each one of us, 
convey nothing to these citizens of Aberdeen gathered 
together to hear Miss Parish speak. They listen, they learn 
something of Miss Mason’s work, they discuss and ques- 
tion ; and go home, let us hope, to think over that which they 
have heard. We look for no results at present, our sole aim 

being to sow the first small seed which we trust may in future 
yield fruit. 


,, 6 ° owm f> da y brings another meeting, this time for 

ammas . All goes well. An amusing discussion on 

punishment follows. Two ladies join the P.U.S., and we 
hear that one of thecf> u 

wnrt’ u , * S becoming a staunch supporter, and 

mg ar t0 help on the cause of P.N.E.U. in the north. 


B. S. Moffatt. 


EDINBURGH P N P 

*- N -E.U. MEETING 

AN EDINBURGH P.N.E.U. MEETING 

May 5th, , 9 , 7 . 

The Edinburgh ex-studen, s> , ike a „ s , ude 

t ha ; e N b Tu aking a interest in 

::z e^en^Tji'r and pn - e - u - -«*• 

It occurred to one brave Spirit-Miss Moffat (to.A Aber 
deen-tha, we might ge, up two meetings, one in AWdeen" 
and one in Edinburgh, m order to spread Miss Mason's ideas 

An Old Students' meeting was held, at which were present 
Mrs. Pringle, Miss Moffat, Miss West Symes, Miss M 
Gibson, Miss Mucklow, Miss MacDonald, Miss Reid Miss 
Witherow, Miss Deck, Miss Gillies, and Miss Strachan and 
all agreed that if Miss Parish would come as the speaker, 
they would undertake the arrangements for a meeting. Miss 
Parish most kindly consented to come, so May 5th was fixed 
for the date of the meeting. 

During the Easter holidays we called upon various people 
who were likely to take an interest in our scheme. We went 
in fear and trembling to make our first visits, but people 
proved most kind and interested, which encouraged us tre- 
mendously. We were fortunate in getting Dr. Morgan, 
Principal of the Training College for Teachers in Edinburgh, 
to act as chairman. 

T he meeting took place on Saturday afternoon, at the 
Society of Arts Hall, where we had, not only a comfortable 
hall to seat three hundred people, but also two classrooms 
for the demonstration lessons which were to follow the paper. 

Ihe meeting went off splendidly, as any meeting would 
which had the advantage of having Miss Parish as speaker. 
•She charmed the audience with one or two little stories 
(harmlessly flattering to a Scottish audience), and then got 
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to work. She dwelt on the subject of the ideals that OU r 
founder has in view, viz., a nation physically and morally 
fit. one which loves books and nature, which lives to enjoy, 
ever more and more ardently, all that is just, true, and beau- 
tiful. She spoke of the great care which is exercised in the 
choice of the books for the programmes, and touched upon 
the debatable topic whether P.N.E.U. methods of work 
would succeed with large classes, and quoted Miss Mason as 
having said in answer to such a question, “ As you would 
deal with one child, so you could and would deal with many. ” 
It was said that the interest aroused in the children was so 
great that unruliness, due to large numbers of children in a 
class, was not a difficulty one need expect to encounter. Miss 
Parish read several delightful examination answers sent up 
from Drighlington Council School. One about Robert Clive 
and another about Sir Launcelot would have delighted the 
heart of any teacher. 

One member of the audience paid them the great compli- 
ment of doubting whether they could be genuine ! They 
were answers showing accurate knowledge, the getting cf 
which had evidently given much pleasure. 

After Miss Parish s address, three demonstration lessons 
were given simultaneously : 

Science, “Magnets,” by Miss West Symes (1910). 

Geograph), The Peak District,” by Miss L. Macdonald 
(1909). 


History, “Trafalgar,” by Miss F. L. Reid (1909). 

, . C ad n0t ex P ecte d that many people would stay to se 

callv^iwra ^ agreeabl y sur pnsed to find that pract 

^ ' S u ° that th * “classrooms” were taxed to th 

uttermost by the r 

Grent inf S P eo P^ e anxious to see and heai 

Books of e r St WaS als ° sh ° wn in N - N - B -’ s > Handicrafts 
enturies, and Pictures, which were on view, th 


STUDENTS’ ANNru, 

annual meeting 

work of the P.U.S. children in *u- '' 

spite of the lnteness of the hour ' S P ‘| rt ° f Scotl and. i n 
listen to or take part in the discus , PR ° ple remai ned to 

Mrs. Hood, Midfield-Mis^ r“ h " T 

end— most kindly invited all the T / ° Ste ‘ SS for the w eek- 
. tne students to ten rm c 

afternoon, that we might have the pleasure of , • Y 

v,ew.” We appreciated this opportunity very muT^ 
otherwise we should have had nni a ■ ' mucb > as 

Parish. y a flCetin ^ ^impse of Miss 


STUDENTS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 

July 7th, 1917. 

MISS MASON’S PAPER. 

My dear friends and colleagues, let me thank you for 
inviting me to speak to you to-day. I have much 'to say 
but am certain that you will hear from a later speaker 
all that matters-a tale of thrilling interest, the little preface 
to which unfolded itself about this time last year in a 
village in South Wales where a council of three assembled. 
* ou will hear, as I have said, the gist of the matter from 
one who has initiated and cherished each development of 
the work, and who will, I hope, take you from place to 
place, from school to school, and give you some idea of 
°ur fears and hopes and of the exceeding great reward we 
have already found in a large number of schools. 

^ ou will notice that I give you a new title, and may 
wonder why. Of course we have always been colleagues, 
because we have the same principles at heart, are labouring 
towards the same end and in the same way. But a con- 
viction has been borne in upon us which gives a new 
meaning to this fellowship of ours. We appear to hold 
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